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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF PAUL. 

IV. THE MESSIANISM OF PAUL. 



By Shailer Mathews, 
The University of Chicago. 



SECTION I. THE SOCIAL AND APOCALYPTIC ELEMENTS IN THE 
MESSIANISM OF JESUS. 

Paul, like all the early Christian teachers, inherited his Chris- 
tianity. Whatever new interpretation or supplement he may 
have given the facts and teaching of his Master, it was Jesus 
and not he who founded the new faith. Like his disciples, how- 
ever, Jesus lived in the messianic atmosphere. It would indeed 
be interesting to speculate as to just the form in which he would 
have expressed his religious and ethical teachings had he been a 
Greek rather than a Jew. Possibly, like Plato, he might have 
described an ideal city-state, or, like the Stoics, have spoken of 
Nature or Logoi. Our sources, however, make such speculation 
futile, and we are thrown back upon the fact that Jesus was a 
Jew, and as one born under the Law was inextricably and to no 
small degree genetically united with the thoughts and life and 
hopes of Judaism. That he gave new content to his people's 
language and thought-forms is true, but to understand him com- 
pletely one must first of all understand his times. 

Yet, as one discovers in Jesus something quite other than a 
mere restatement of the better element of pharisaism in general, 
even more does one discover in his entire career the mingled 
rejection and acceptance of elements in current messianism. 
From one point of view Jesus seems utterly to reject both the 
popular and pharisaic messianic hopes. While he undoubtedly 
considered himself the Christ in the earlier as well as in the 
later months of his ministry, 1 he was unwilling to be announced 

1 This position must be taken wholly apart from the statements of the fourth 
gospel. Cf. Luke 4: 16-30 with Luke 7: 18-35 an d Matt. 11 : 2-19. The increasing 
tendency to regard the Csesarea Philippi confession of Peter as the first expression on 
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as such, 2 and during the last week of his life he distinctly 
rejected the belief common to both messianic hopes that the 
Christ was to be the son of David. 3 

These facts, coupled with his rejection of pharisaism as a 
system, can be interpreted only as indicating an independent 
messianic ideal of his own. In this the archaeological elements 
of the current hopes were rejected, and emphasis was laid upon 
the essentially religious hope of deliverance through God's help, 
of which Jewish messianism was a historical and ethnic expres- 
sion. In other words, from this point of view Jesus may be said 
to have de-Judaized messianism, preserving only its generically 
human, ethical, and religious elements. He wished to be recog- 
nized as the founder of a society the members of which, whether 
Jews or gentiles, should resemble him, their Teacher and type, in 
their faith in a loving heavenly Father, in their love of other 
men, and in such a willingness to count this faith and love the 
highest goods in life as to be ready to sacrifice all else rather 
than them. The group of men thus devoted to a religious and 
moral life — the kingdom of God — he believed would ultimately 
transform society into a great brotherhood of love and service 
and trust in God. 4 

the part of the disciples of a messianic interpretation of Jesus totally neglects what is 
perhaps the most patent element of the apostolic messianic faith : Jesus was the Christ, 
but he had yet to take up his messianic work. The disciples believed this during the 
life of their Master quite as certainly as after his death. 

2 Mark 8 : 30 and parallels. 3 Mark 12 : 35-37 and parallels. 

4 There is no other possible explanation for such sayings as those of Luke 17 :20 
(however one translates the preposition); Matt. 13:24-30, 36-43, 47-50. To say, 
with J. Weiss, that the idea of a present kingdom of Christ, as distinct from the coming 
kingdom of God, has here been read back into Jesus' teaching by primitive Chris- 
tianity, is precisely to reverse the facts at our disposal. Early Christianity, as repre- 
sented both by the apostles and the Fathers, thought of the kingdom of Christ and 
the kingdom of God as eschatological. The use of 1 Cor. 15:24 ft. (J. Weiss, 
Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, p. 9) to prove the contrary is unfortunate in the light 
of 1 Cor. 15 :22, 23. So also is the use of Col. I : 13 ff., when compared with Eph., 
chap. I. That the apostles believed that the Christ would some day deliver over the 
kingdom to the Father is undeniable, but this is very different from saying that his 
kingdom is present. There is no one to be mentioned to whom the idea of a present 
kingdom can be attributed except Jesus himself. I wish to acknowledge assistance 
received at this point from an as yet unpublished doctor's thesis by Rev. H. M. 
HERRICK, Ph.D., The Kingdom of God in the Patristic Literature. 
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Evidently in such a conception Jesus has made the kingdom 
into a family, thereby utterly destroying its formal messianic 
content. It is a regenerate humanity, not a conquering Jewish 
nation, he inaugurates. Yet just as evidently he has preserved the 
truth that lay in revolutionary messianism. If God is to deliver 
men from misery or sin, social results are inevitable. To post- 
pone all effects of divine assistance to an indefinite future is to 
ostracize God and to threaten the very foundations of religion. 
That Jesus discountenanced revolution 5 by no means argues 
against this position. He rejected violence as the mistaken idea 
of the Zealots, just as he agreed with them and the prophets in 
his forecast of social regeneration. 

Yet, if this were the only form taken by Jesus' teaching as to 
the kingdom of God, apostolic teaching would be inexplicable. 
In this form of Jesus' teaching the idea of an eschatological 
kingdom of God is lacking, while with the apostles it is invari- 
ably present. That the apostles should have left unnoticed or 
even have overlooked certain elements of the teaching of Jesus, 
and in consequence should have made over-prominent other 
elements, is easy to believe. But that they and the early church 
should have so utterly misunderstood his words as always to see 
eschatology where he intended a divinely directed social evolu- 
tion is quite inconceivable. At least they must have dropped 
some hint of such an evolution. 

As a matter of fact, however, we are not dependent upon 
such a priori considerations, or even upon 1 Thess. 4:15, for con- 
cluding that, as Jesus incorporated in his teachings certain ele- 
ments of Zealotism, so he also appropriated elements of the 
apocalyptic messianism of the Pharisees. In fact, apocalyptic 
in many ways gives form to his thought. Not only did he teach 
that the kingdom of God was already among men, growing like 
the mustard seed in the garden or the good seed in the field ; 
leavening all society, as yeast its three measures of meal ; mem- 
bers already known, its founder already appeared. But he also 
spoke quite as distinctly of a kingdom yet to come ; of a Son 
of man to reappear in the clouds to separate the sheep from the 

5 Matt. 4 : 8-10 ; 5 : 17, 18 ; 23 : 1-3 ; John 6:14, 15 ; Matt. 26 : 52 ; John 18 : 36. 
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goats, to welcome his faithful servants, and to punish his enemies. 
To harmonize the two presentations finally is difficult, and, until 
criticism has distinguished the thought of the early church from 
that of Jesus himself, impossible. Yet neither conception can 
be used as a critical standard by which to annihilate the other. 6 
Both social regeneration and appeal to apocalyptic hopes must 
be recognized as equally authentic elements in Jesus' teach- 
ing. 

Possibly the relation of the two is that of seed and husk, 
apocalyptic being the literary form in which Jesus'universal teach- 
ings were cast because of his theological and intellectual envi- 
ronment — something which, like all literary forms, must vanish 
when interpreted. Or possibly the two elements existed side 
by side in his thought, the one the expression of his own experi- 
ence, the other an unquestioned religious heritage shared by him 
and his fellow-Jews. But whether form or substance, apocalyptic 
messianism is never quite absent from the mind of Jesus. That 
it does not condition his entire thought, that (as is all but uni- 
versally admitted) it does not form the great contribution made 
by him to religious and moral teaching, is an evidence of his 
universal rather than Jewish significance, and an unmistakable 
indication of what in his own estimation constituted his real mis- 
sion. In his opposition to current messianism we see the founder 
of Christianity as a new dynamic in society, in his use of his vocab- 
ulary and concepts we see the limitations under which he both 
consciously and unconsciously labored. But it is not an unim- 
portant fact that in him the two streams of messianism were in 
some degree combined. 

SECTION II. THE ESCHATOLOGICAL ELEMENTS IN THE 
MESSIANISM OF PAUL. 

As has already been intimated, it was the eschatological, 
apocalyptic element of the teaching of Jesus as to the kingdom 
of God that the early church developed. The idea of a religious 
and ethical group gradually transforming society dropped out 

6 As is done to a considerable degree, on the one side, by J. Weiss, op. cit., and O. 
Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, and, on the other side, by Stevens, Teaching of Jesus, The- 
ology of the Neiv Testament. 
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of sight or was replaced by that of the church. Jesus was 
assuredly the Christ, for he had fulfilled newly discovered mes- 
sianic prophecies by his death and resurrection ; but he is never 
spoken of as having performed a truly messianic act. His king- 
dom was to appear only when he himself reappeared. 

It is possibly on account of this change in presentation that 
many have urged that the kingdom of God plays no important 
role in apostolic Christianity; that all matters eschatological 
were no more to the primitive church and Paul and the first 
Fathers than they are to a modern treatise upon systematic 
theology. But such a view both lacks historical perspective 
and is at variance with the entire thought of the literature of 
apostolic Christianity. The very name of the new move- 
ment, Christianity, would suggest the contrary opinion. So far 
from the eschatological kingdom of God being a secondary 
element in the early church, it is its great conditioning 
belief. 

Thus, in pre-Pauline Christianity, whatever one may hold as to 
the precise historical value of the first chapters of the book of 
Acts, there can be no question that they correctly represent the 
opinions held by the primitive church as regards the significance 
of Jesus, and its expectations as to what his messianic work was 
to be. Once confronted with the proof that Jesus was the 
Christ, the early Christian felt the inevitable question suggested 
by pharisaism : What shall one do to avoid the coming judg- 
ment ? So it was in the days of John the Baptist ; so it was at 
Pentecost. And the steady reply of the apostles was : Repent 
of your sins, accept Jesus as the Christ, be baptized. Nor was 
this quite all ; the coming kingdom was to be a triumphant 
Jewish state. The words, 7 "Lord, wilt thou now restore the 
kingdom to Israel ?" certainly formulate a question that was in 
every disciple's mind as he came into the full realization of the 
messiahship of Jesus. And to this question there was but the 
one answer given by pre-Pauline Christianity: The kingdom will 
assuredly be restored to an Israel composed of none but Jews 
and proselytes. " Except ye be circumcised," said Christians from 

1 Acts I : 6. 
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the Jerusalem church to the gentile church of Antioch, "ye can- 
not be saved." 8 

The same importance was given the eschatological kingdom 
by Paul. It is not necessary to discuss fully the various and 
not always easily reconcilable statements of the apostle concern- 
ing the life to come, and not at all those that have to do with 
the details of the nature and time of the resurrection of the 
body. Yet, both by his experience and his antecedents, Paul 
could hardly have made anything but messianism his co-ordi- 
nating thought. On the point of experience, his acceptance of 
Jesus as the Christ was the turning-point of his life, and evi- 
dently the content of the predicate "Christ" was the vital ele- 
ment of his new faith. Jesus he had known at least by 
reputation ; the character and office of a Christ he had derived 
from Judaism. To be convinced that the Nazarene was the 
Christ was not only the beginning of the apostle's Christian 
experience, it was the interpretation of Jesus from the point of 
view of apocalyptic messianism. The initial act of faith with 
Paul, as with all the first Christians, was the same : the accept- 
ance of Jesus as the expected Christ. The salvation that fol- 
lowed was then intelligible as an act of God's grace. When 
Paul came to extend this experience into a system of thought, 
his writings make it evident that his early training had been 
too complete to be abandoned. In his anthropology, his ham- 
artology, and his views of a forensic acquittal of the sinner, 
he follows — though always independently — in the broad track 
of pharisaism. Equally true is it of his messianism. The resur- 
rection of Jesus is not treated by him as an event of first impor- 
tance in itself, but as evidence that Jesus is the Christ, 9 and 
therefore sure to undertake the postponed messianic work of 
judgment and of founding the kingdom. 

The Thessalonian letters do not represent a passing or local 
interest in the matter. Eschatology always conditioned Paul's 
formal theological thought. All his converts, not merely those 

8 Acts 15: I. Here a truly historical criticism, whatever it may hold as to the 
authorship of Acts, will not deny the historicity of the spirit at least of these words. 
9 Rom. 1 : 4. 
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at Thessalonica, had been taught concerning the new king Jesus, 10 
and had left their former gods or cult to wait for the appearance 
of God's Son from heaven." To this event, as not only the 
supreme moment of human history, but also as a supreme motive 
for right living, Paul repeatedly returns. 12 For that day 13 of 
the revelation of Jesus Christ ' 4 with his angels I5 he and all his 
converts looked, waiting for the adoption, viz., the resurrection 
of the body. 10 Then was to come the judgment for all men.' 7 
Then were all things to be tried by fire. 18 Then were to be 
assigned the two great awards : " vengeance to those who know 
not God, and to those that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus, who shall suffer punishment, even eternal destruction from 
the face of the Lord and from the glory of his might" 19 — "wrath 
and indignation, tribulation and anguish;" 20 but eternal life with 
all the blessings of the resurrection to those " who by patience in 
well-doing seek for glory and honor and incorruption." 21 To be 
worthy of the new kingdom then to be established is Paul's 
repeated prayer for himself and his converts. 22 While in it alone, 
through the possession of a " spiritual body," 23 was to be ended 
that struggle between the adpf; and the irvevfia which was the 
tragedy of the unbeliever, and the cause of continuous discipline 
and struggle on the part of the believer. Paul's entire teaching 
concerning justification by faith is conditioned by this eschato- 
logical judgment. 

In fact, take from Pauline Christianity its belief in the speedy 
return of Jesus to establish his kingdom ; its conviction of the 
approaching judgment ; its assurance of a divine acquittal from 
deserved punishment to be granted those who accept Jesus as 

10 Acts 17:7; cf. 1 Tim. 1:1. " 1 Thess. 1 : 10 ; 2 : 20 ; 3 : 13, cf. Phil. 1 : 6, 10. 

12 Rom. 8 : 23-25 ; I Cor. 6 : 9, 10; 15 : 23. 

"3 1 Cor. 1:8; 3: 13; 2 Cor. 1 : 14. 

"• 1 Cor. 1 : 7, 8 ; Phil. 1 : 6, 10. "5 2 Thess. 1:7. l6 Rom. 8 : 18-25. 

'' Acts 17 : 30, 31 ; Rom. 2 : 6, 16 ; 1 Cor. 4:5. Cf. Rom. 2 : 16 ; 14 : 10 f.; 2 Cor. 
5 = io. 

■ 8 1 Cor. 3:11-15. » 2 Thess. 1 : 8, 9. M Rom. 2 : 8. 2I Rom. 2 : 7. 
22 1 Thess. 2 : 12 (cf. 10); 2 Thess. 1:5; Gal. 6 : 7-9; 1 Cor. 15 : 58. 
=3 Rom. 8 : 23-25 ; 1 Cor. 15 : 44. 
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Christ ; its equally strong conviction of the assured punish- 
ment of all those who do not accept him ; its sustaining hope 
that the righteous dead are to be raised from the grave, given 
sinless bodies, and introduced into the glorious kingdom await- 
ing in heaven and to be manifested by their Lord — take away 
these elements, which are so similar to the messianic hopes of 
the pharisaism of his day, and the peculiar form of Christianity 
preached by Paul will disappear. There will, indeed, be left the 
permanent and universal elements of Christianity: God's love 
for sinful men, his revelation in Jesus, the new life of the believer 
due to divine influences, the magnificent imperative of Pauline 
ethics ; in a word, something nobly simple and evangelical, but 
not the Pauline Christianity of history. 24 

The central position assigned the messianic concept by Paul 
finds its counterpart throughout the entire range of early Christian 
literature, canonical as well as extra-canonical, the kingdom of 
God being all but invariably conceived of as eschatological. 
According to the unknown writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Christians are to "inherit salvation;" 25 after death is to 
come the judgment, " when Christ shall appear a second time, to 
them that wait for him, unto salvation ; " 26 they see the day draw- 
ing nigh, 27 and the Christian, having here no abiding city, 28 is 

24 Were we considering the entire scope of Paulinism, we should at this point be 
compelled to consider his doctrine of justification by faith, which from the point of 
view of the kingdom of God is clear. In some way one must succeed in winning a 
verdict of acquittal at the messianic judgment. The Pharisee had thought to accom- 
plish this by his keeping of the law. This might possibly avail ; certainly it was a 
noble effort. But Paul saw another and more certain way. The Christ himself had 
appeared. To accept him as such — that is, to have faith — was to make him one's king; 
and this, in God's gracious plan of salvation, was regarded as equivalent to actual 
membership in his kingdom — and that, too, in advance of the judgment day. As 
evidence that the believer was thus already acquitted (diKcuoinevos) and an assured 
member of the future kingdom, he was given the Holy Spirit, which could be given 
only to those whom God had forgiven. The mere acceptance of Jesus as Christ, 
therefore, would through God's grace suffice to do that which the law had failed to do — 
gain justification and membership in the kingdom of God. From the same point of 
view, the Pauline theory of atonement becomes simple. The king suffered as the 
representative of those who had chosen him as their king. 

"5 Heb. I : 14. " Heb. 10 :26, cf. 36-39 ; 12 : 22-29. 

a6 Heb. 9 : 28. 28 Heb. 13 : 14. 
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journeying toward "the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem." 29 The Revelation of John is a continued appeal to 
eschatological hopes. 1 Clement 30 proves to the Corinthian 
church the certainty of the resurrection, and declares that Christ 
will come suddenly. Similar hopes lie back of the letter of 
Barnabas, the Martyrdom of Polycarp, and the letters of 
Ignatius. Papias was a recognized chiliast. While perhaps the 
most beautiful sentence in the Didachi is that in which, at the 
celebration of the eucharist, one is bidden to ask of God that 
"as the broken bread was scattered over the hills, and was 
gathered together and became one, so let thy church be gath- 
ered together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom" 
{Did. 9:4). 

This concept of the eschatological kingdom of God as the 
supreme good of the Christian is one of the two approaches to 
the teachings of Paul upon matters of social ethics. If it should 
appear that from its point of view social reform is but secondary 
with the apostle, it would be nothing more than might be 
expected in the case of a hope in so many other respects repro- 
ducing the non-social apocalyptic messianism of the Pharisee. 

*» Heb. 12 : 22. 3° Chap. 23, cf. 50. 



